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This 4-year-old citrus tree, attacked by nematodes, 
will never be a good producer. 


Stop 
“spreading 
decline”! 


Tvnsninee NEMATODES—the microscopic 
worms which infest citrus and cause “‘spreading 
decline’’—can be effectively controlled with 
D-D soil fumigant. D-D gets other harmful 
nematode species at the same time, such as 
citrus, root knot and meadow nematodes. Result: 
You get bigger yields, better quality citrus. 


D-D soil fumigant is a liquid which can be 
easily applied with conventional soil injection 
equipment. Once in the soil, D-D becomes a gas 


Treat with D-D 
before you plant citrus 


Treated with D-D soil fumigant, the citrus tree above 
is free of nematodes . . . will be a good producer. 


SOIL 
FUMIGANT 


which spreads through the soil killing nema- 
todes. A D-D soil treatment will also prevent 
resuckering of old nematode-infested roots. D-D 
is economical, too! The cost of a D-D treatment 
can be repaid many times in increased yields. 


Eliminate the menace of “‘spreading decline” 
in your citrus crop. Before you plant, treat with 
D-D soil fumigant. D-D and complete informa- 
tion on its application is available from your 
insecticide dealer. Or write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
55 MARIETTA ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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Citrus 
Insect 
Control 


R. M. Pratt 


Purple scale activity reached a peak 
at the end of June, but the average 
infestation was high through July. A 
declining trend is expected in Au- 
gust. The percent of scales in young 
stages will be low early in the month, 
but there will be an increase in hatch- 
ing so conditions will be more favor- 
able for control later in the month. 

Red scale activity declined sharply 
through July but will start increasing 
in mid-August with an increase in 
hatching. A high percent of scales 
will be in the young stages late in 
the month. Populations will again be 
high in October and November. 


Purple mite infestations reached a 
peak the third week in June and have 
been declining sharply since. Assum- 
ing that there is a normal amount of 
rainfall, populations will continue to 
decline until late August. 


Rust mite populations were above 
average in June, but did not in- 
crease much until mid-July. Since 
that time, infestations have been in- 
creasing rapidly, especially on fruit, 
and will increase further until a peak 
is reached in mid-August. 

SPRAY PROGRAM 

In many the chief control 
problem in August is rust mite. This 
year, however, dry weather has de- 
layed the application of scalicide 
sprays until scale control is likely 
to be as much a problem in August 
as rust mite. Although scale popula- 
tions, particularly purple scale, have 
been declining and will continue to de- 
cline during the first part of August, 
populations in many groves will ‘still 
be high enough to require control 
measures, particularly where scalicide 
sprays were not applied in June or 
July. This will mean that combined 
infestations of rust mite and scales 
as well as other considerations, such 
as dry weather and fruit quality, will 
limit the choice of insecticides. 


years 


* Written July 25, 1956. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Co- 
coa; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. 
Townsend, Tampa; T. B. Hallam, 
Avon Park; and L. M. Sutton, Lake 
Alfred. 
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Scale Control. Inadequate soil 


moisture, the presence of rust mites, 
and the effect of oils on fruit quality 
are three factors that must be con- 
sidered in setting up a scale control 
program in August. None of these 
factors need be considered if para- 
thion or malathion are employed for 
scale control, but should be consid- 
ered if oil sprays are planned. Grow- 
ers should remember that oil emul- 
sion is a definite shock to trees. This 
shock is greater to weak trees such 
as those in need of water. Parathion 
or malathion, which are not a shock, 
are preferred to oil emulsion on trees 


in need of water. Another considera- 


For August 


1956 


—_—— 


R. B. JOHNSON* 
R. 
W. L. THOMPSON, 
Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred 


M. PRATT 


W. L. Thompson 


August application. Malathion will be 
found equally effective at 3 pounds of 
25% wettable powder per 100 gallons 
for light infestations or 5 pounds for 
heavy infestations. 

If oil emulsion is preferred in spite 
of its drawbacks, it should be used 
at the rate of 1.3% actual oil on 
oranges and grapefruit, but not more 
than 1% on Temples and tangerines. 

If oil sprays must be used, applica- 
tion should be made as early in Au- 
gust as possible to minimize the effect 
on solids. On the other hand, if para- 
thion or malathion are preferred, bet- 
ter scale contro] will result if sprays 


are delayed until late August when a 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS* 


Purple Red 


District Seale 
1.75 
3.13 
4.85 
-00 
3.50 
3.05 
4.37 
3.00 


4.51 
3.78 
4.77 
4.00 
3.32 
5.32 
4.54 
5.75 


West Coast 
Indian River 
Upper East Coast 
Gainesville 
Orlando 
Brooksville 
Ridge 

Bartow 


3.37 
3.48 


4.46 
4.28 


State Average 
Last Year 


* Third week in July. 
seales, 


Scale 


Activity is computed from populations, 
and number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations. 


Purple 
Mite 


Rust Mite 
on leaves on fruit 


1.75 3.40 
-56 2.84 
-15 1.57 
-00 2.00 
-79 1.15 
1.56 1.71 
2.69 2.60 
1.75 4.00 


3.40 
2.20 
1.00 
2.00 
1.57 
1.64 
3.60 
4.00 


1.35 
1.52 


2.15 
2.00 


amount of ‘hatching of 
Activity is 


considered high if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites. 


tion in favor of parathion or mala- 
thion is the fact that oil emulsion 
applied after the first of August will 
reduce the soluble solids content of 
fruit. In fact, it would be better to 
say that oil should be expected to re- 
duce soluble solids if applied after 
the fifteenth of July. Still another 
factor against oil in August is its 
poor control of rust mite and the fact 
that oil and sulfur cannot be combin- 
ed. Although oil emulsion readily kills 
rust mite, it has little residual effect 
and must be followed by a sulfur 
application. 


When all of these factors are con- 
sidered, parathion at 1.7 pounds of 
15% wettable powder or its equiva- 
lent in other forms per 100 gallons 
plus 5 pounds of wettable sulfur for 
rust mite control must be recommend- 
ed in preference to oil emulsions for 


higher percentage of both purple and 
red scale will be in the younger, 
easier-to-kill stages. Regardless of 
the scalicide do not delay the applica- 
tion if scale populations are high. 

Although the weather has been gen- 
erally dry, it is probable that some 
scalicide applications will be followed 
or even interrupted by rain. Rainfall 
will not reduce the effectiveness of an 
oil spray if the oil is applied to dry 
foliage. If parathion sprays are thor- 
oughly applied, rainfall that occurs 
an hour or more after spraying, will 
not reduce scale control enough to 
make respraying advisable. 


Rust Mite Control: Wettable sulfur 
is the safest material to use for rust 
mite control during hot weather be- 
cause it is less likely to cause fruit 
burn than even dusting sulfur. How- 
ever, the combination of 3/4 gallon 





Four 


of lime-sulfur and 5 pounds of wett- 
able sulfur is the most effective spray 
and can be used with reasonable 
safety on grapefruit and late oranges 
It should not be used on early oranges, 
tangerines, or Temples. The lime 
sulfur and wettable sulfur combina- 
tion can be used with parathion and 
may even increase scale control. 


In some cases, a sulfur dust may 
be preferable to a spray. Du:ts, how- 
ever, are generally less effective than 
sprays, but good results can be ob- 
tained if dusts are properly applied. 
From % to 1% pounds of dusting sul- 
fur are needed per tree depending 
on tree size and density of foliage. 
The larger the tree and the 
the foliage, the greater the 
of sulfur required. 
poorly to dry foliage, 
to make application is at 
morning when the 
with Always 
thorough application 
economical only when thoroughly ap- 
plied. 

Greasy Spot Control: 
of citrus may be 
spot, but 


denser 
amount 
Since dusts stick 
the best time 
night or 
early trees are 


wet dew. make a 


since dusts are 


Any 
severely 


variety 
affected 
with greasy this disease is 
generally more of a problem on grape- 
fruit 
ties. In 


young trees of other varie- 
general, control 


should be applied before the middle 


and 
measures 
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of August wherever greasy spot was 
a problem last year. The best re- 
sults may be obtained with 0.3 pound 
of metallic copper unless oil or 
per were July. If oil 
metallic 
will be 
copper 


cop- 
used in 
July, 0.2 pound of 
plus wettable sulfur 
adequate. If 0.15 pound of 
was used in July, the amount 
plus wettable sulfur should complete 


was 
used in 
copper 


same 


the program. 

Where greasy spot has geen general- 
ly light, oil be effective 
without the 


sprays will 
addition of copper, but 


may reduce soluble solids if applied 
at this time 

Purple Mite Control: mite 
is not expected to be a general pro- 
blem in August, but a 
will undoubtedly be heavily infested. 
The only 


slight 


Purple 
few groves 


organic miticides are of 


value during hot weather. If 


purple mite must be controlled, an 


application of 0.7% actual oil applied 


as soon as possible will give good 


results. One pound of 15% parathion 


mey be mixed with this oil for scale 


control. 

For more detailed information refer 
to the 1956 “Better Fruit Program” 
or consult the Citrus Experiment Sta- 


tion at Lake Alfred or Fort Pierce. 


Here’s why FFF Brand Fertilizer gives Growers 
ASSURANCE OF RESULTS 


Florida Favorite Fertilizer is different. 
ially formulated for YOU the grower. 
hit or miss with FFF Brand. 


It is spec- 
There’s no 
Florida Favorite Fer- 


tilizer is made by men who know Florida crops and 


soils. 
acre you plant. 


This means top yields and quality from eacn 


A fleet of 15 trailer truck units giving complete 
and on the spot field service is stai:ding ready to 


serve you. 


FFF Brand Fertilizers. 


This direct Fertiiizer service to the field, 
grove or pasture will save you time and monty. 
You’ll Profit too! 


Try 


florida 
favorite fertilizer 


INCORPORATED 
PH. MUTUAL 2-1291° P.0.BOX 912¢ LAKELAND, FLA. 
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Horticultural Society 
To Meet In Orlando 
November 7, 8, 9 


Dr. Ernest L. Spencer, Secretary, 
has announced that the annual meet- 
Florida State Horticultural 
will be held in Orlando on 
November, 7, 8 and 9. 


A program of exceptional interest 
is being arranged and the horticul- 
turists of Florida are promised one 
of the best meetings ever held by 
the Society. Formal announcement 
and program will appear in future 
issues of this publication. 


ing of 
Society 


4H TRACTOR CLINICS 
SET FOR GAINESVILLE 
AND CAMP CLOVERLEAF 


annual 4-H tractor lead- 
stressing economy and 
divided into two 


The 1lith 
er’s clinic 
safety has been 
sessions. 

The first clinic is scheduled for 4-H 
Camp Cloverleaf, near Lake Placid, 
on August 13-16. The second will 
be held at the University of Florida 
August 20-23, according to T. C. Skin- 
ner, Extension agricultural engineer 
in charge of the training sessions. 


CITRUS GROVES 
FIELD CROPS 
PASTURE GRASS 
TRUCK FARMS 
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Court Upholds Pull And Treat 
Spreading Decline Program 


Appeal To State Supreme Court Announced 


The Florida State Plant Board and 
the Soil Scientists at the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station won the first round 
in the fight for the Pull and Treat 
method of fighting the spreading de- 
cline which threatens the destruction 
of thousands of acres of Florida citrus 
groves. 

Polk County Circuit Judge Don Re- 
gister dismissed the complaints of 
two Polk county couples against the 
State Plant Board, decreeing that 
the destruction of citrus trees by 
the board in its program to wipe out 
spreading decline is “valid and legal.” 

“The pull and treat method,” he 
found, “is the only feasible and ef- 
fective method of stopping the spread 
of Spreading decline.” 

The plant board, pending the judge’s 
decision, was enjoined from entering 
the groves of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Corneal, Auburndale, and Mr. and 
Mrs. EB. A. Roop, Davenport, and pul- 
ling out diseased trees. 

The pull and treat program of the 
plant board consists of bulldozing and 
burning trees that have been attacked 
by the burrowing nematode and sur- 
rounding healthy trees, and chemically 
treating the denuded ground. The 
nematode is a soil organism that at- 
tacks root systems. 

Challenge State’s Right 

The plaintiffs protested that the 
board has no right to destroy such 
trees without compensation. 


CIRCUIT JUDGE DON REGISTER 


But Judge Register declared that 
the acts of the plant board, under the 
provisions of a state legislative act, 
“are beneficial to the very property 
upon which it operates, in stopping 
the progress of and efficiently mov- 
ing to eradicate a public nuisance of 
the worst type. 

“In such cases the state is not re- 
quired to make compensation for 
damages incidental to the abatement 
of such public nuisances,” he stated. 


Judge Register quoted a supreme 
court decision in a similar case which 


asserted that “such acts must be ad- 
ministered with reference to the pub- 
lic as well as the individual, and, 
when these interests run counter, the 
individual must give way.” 

“Serious Emergency” 

“The Florida Citrus industry is 
faced with the most serious 
emergency it has yet encountered, 
because of spreading decline,” Judge 
Register found, “and this spreading 
decline will, unless checked, take 
thousands of acres of citrus groves 
completely out of production.” 


now 


The destruction of citrus trees on 
the plaintiff's premises and further 
acts of the plant board in its pro- 
gram to eradicate spreading deciitte 
“are valid and legal acts under the 
statutes of Florida,” he concluded, 
“and said complaints, upon final hear- 
ing thereof, be and the same are 
hereby dismissed.” 

Appeal Filed 

The decision has been 
to the state supreme court. 

Active in the suit was the M-16 
Products Co., one of the chief op 
ponents of the plant board in the de- 
cline fight. Officials of the company 
during the hearing asserted that its 
organic fertilizers cure infected trees 
but met with strong dispute from 
plant board scientists. 


appealed 
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Florida’s Orange Exports 
Attract World Attention 


Exports of Florida’s citrus fruits 
should be “a main order of business” 
rather than a and this ex- 
port deal could be “a great help” to 


the Florida citrus industry. 


Here above are two of some dozens 
of pertinent ideas and suggestions 
made to me in an interview with Ex- 
port Manager H. Pasch of the weil 
known Jac. Vandenberg, Inc., organi- 
zation. This firm, 
ber, has handled over 2,060,000 pack- 
ages of fruits and vegetables, includ- 
ing 977,000 packages of Florida 
oranges, 96,000 of Florida Temples, 
and 175,000 crates of Florida grape- 
fruit, for a total of 1,250,000 packages 
of Florida fruits. 

It seems to me that Mr. Pasch has 


sideline, 


since last Novem- 


furnished the industry with some of 
the most helpful suggestions and ob- 
made on this ex- 
let’s get on 


servations so far 
port business. So with 
what he has to say: 

“As to the prospects for this com- 
ing the exact extent of the 
freeze in Spain, of course, cannot be 
determined exactly. We understand 
that the weather since the freeze has 
favored recovery to a certain extent. 
However, there is no doubt that seri 
ous damage has been done. On the 
other hand, we still have to figure 
on’ Spain shipping very sizeable quan- 
tities. If they (the Spanish oranges) 
are of inferior quality as they prob- 
ably will be, they will cause the 
general market to be lower. 

“On the other hand, if the prices 
in Florida will be too high, it will 
make it impossible for the importers 
over there to see their way 
to speculate with Florida oranges. 
We see that there is a campaign al- 
ready on the way by Mutual to bol- 
ster the already stiff backbone of the 
growers which may result in prices 
being too high at the start of the 
season for exporters to step into the 
picture.” 

Looking ahead, Mr. Pasch observed 
that “there are several things that 
Florida still has to learn as far as 
export is concerned. They must get 
away from the idea of treating ex- 
port as a side line that might help 
them out in a pinch. The export 
shipments require the very highest 
standards of quality. There still are 


season, 


clear 


By Herb Mosher 


(Third of A Series) 


that don’t 
export. 
the exporter to 


too many packing houses 
give their top grade for 
It is impossible for 
be in all packing houses at all times 
to supervise the packing. The Fed- 
Inspectors, of course, are doing 
an excellent job in inspecting the fruit 


eral 


however, their scope is limited to see- 
ing to it that the fruit is within 
grade. 

“You and I know that there is a 
U. S. No. 1 and a U. S. No. 1 that 
could be as different as day and night. 
There are other practices sometimes 
used by the packing houses such as 
leaving the fruit on a packing house 
floor for a day or two or maybe even 
longer before shipping it for export. 
In view of the fact that the fruit has 
to go so far before reaching its des- 
tination, it is most important that the 
fruit is always fresh and kept under 
refrigeration at all times. Although 
most of the fruit is going to Rotter- 
dam, a very large part of it is being 
trans-shipped from Rotterdam to many 
other countries including Scandana- 
via, West Germany, etc. That re- 
minds us that we made shipments of 
100,000 half boxes of Florida 
oranges to Norway which was the 
first time that Florida oranges have 
been imported into Norway. 

“The reception (in Norway) was ex- 
cellent although the  color-adding 
raised some questions. The use of 
diphenyl is also questioned by many 
countries.” 

Mr. Pasch stated that “slowly but 
surely more and more countries are 
opening up for citrus from the U. S. 
A.” He revealed that “the United 
Kingdom has taken larger quantities 
this year than during any of the past 
seasons, of Florida citrus,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that “they will con- 
tinue to do so.” 

“Let me re-emphasize though the 
mportance of quality in shipments 
of Florida fruit and the European cus- 
tomers want the oranges to be as 
clean as possible,” Mr. Pasch con- 
tinued, adding: “Russet oranges or 
grapefruit are _ taboo. Under our 
zrade regulations a certain small per- 
centage of these Russets are permit- 
ted in each box, however, the sales 
value over in Europe on a box with 
a single dark fruit in it is greatly 


over 


lowered!” 

Mr. Pasch then took a swing into 
the future for exports from Florida, 
saying: “I think that this export deal 
could be a great help to the Florida 
citrus industry if they don’t exploit it 
too much and rather give it a help- 
ing hand. In this connection I would 
like to draw your attention to the 
situation in California where the grow- 
ers are so conscious of the export 
end of their deal that they are will- 
ing to sacrifice the smaller sizes even 
bélow cost to keep the export market 
going. 

“We still have a government sub- 
sidy of 25c a half box for exports, 
but this has expired for Florida citrus 
for this season, while the California 
oranges still can be shipped under 
this program through September. 

“Our Department of Agriculture will 
consider, probably in mid-October, the 
advisability of having another sub- 
sidy program during the coming sea- 
son. It is hoped that the industry 
will be able to persuade the U. S. D. 
A. to make such a program for the 
coming season. 

“In this connection I might men- 
tion to you the situation which has 
existed for the past few years. Our 
firm up to recently handled the big- 
gest portion of all exports from Flor- 
ida and this past season must have 
shipped about half the quantity of 
fresh citrus exported from Florida, 
yet the Florida Citrus Commission 
which makes recommendations to our 
Government regarding subsidy, all 
these years has never bothered con- 
sulting us as exporters as to our 
views! There are a lot of people 
connected with this committee who 
have no knowledge of the export 
business, nor of the situation in Eu- 
rope, yet they are the ones who are 


making the recommendations!” 


Mr. Pasch declared that he “would 
like to draw attention to the increas- 
ing competition which Florida is en- 
countering from Mexico.” He said 
the Mexicans “are wide awake to the 
xport opportunities,” while “the Mexi- 
can oranges have found very excel- 
lent reception in Europe and their 
prices have been far more reasonable 
than those asked in Florida ... all in 
all, we would like to urge the Florida 
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citrus industry to treat the export as 
an important outlet and not as an un- 
important sideline.” 

Now for the a little background on 
the Jac. Vandenberg firm. Mr. Jacob 
Vandenberg founded his firm in Rot- 
terdam 51 years ago. Mr. Pasch re- 
calls pleasantly that he had the honor 
to be at the jubilee celebrated in Rot- 
terdam in September, 1955, when Mr. 
Vandenberg celebrated 50 years in 
business and also his 70th birthday 
all at the same time. Mr. Vanden- 
berg was honored at’ the auction in 
Rotterdam by his eomipetitiors and 
friends. The firm was established in 
the United States in 1940, by Mr. Jacob 
Vandenberg and his son, Heiman Van- 
denberg. Mr. Pasch joined the firm 
in 1946 after being discharged from 
service with the United States army. 
The firm: started shipments of Flor- 
ida oranges “in quite heavy volume,” 
to Europe, in 1946, but at that time 
mostly consisting of purchases made 
at the auction in New York. Later 
the firm gained experience 
here Mr. Pasch states that “we start- 
ed to have our oranges packed special- 
ly in standard boxes fully wrapped 
and then also managed to get steam- 
ship companies to call at Florida 
ports to pick up our fruit. We had 
chartered the first solid refrigerated 
steamers in 1948, loading in Tampa. 
Later on we used the precooling plant 
in Jacksonville and two years ago 
we switched completely to the pre- 
cooling plant in Fort Pierce. We 
have been most satisfied with the op- 
eration of that (Fort Pierce) plant, 
specially since, they improved the 
facilities during the last Summer. 


on as 


“Unfortunately, most of the Florida 
fruit this past season shipped by our 
firm had to go from other ports — 
other than Fort Pierce. The reason 
for this was that a very keen demand 
for refrigerated ships made the freight 
rates on those vessels so prohibitive 
that it was cheaper to ship these 
oranges and grapefruit via Norfolk 
and New York. On the other hand 
shipments that were precooled in Fort 
Pierce and shipped under refrigera- 
tion. were most satisfactory in every 
respect. This, despite the fact that 
our shipments via New York, most 
of which were shipped without refri- 
geration from New York, arrived in 
excellent condition, showing an aver- 
age of less than 1 percent decay upon 
arrival in Europe. 

“Our firm in New York in conjunc- 
tion with International Fruit and Pro- 
duce Co., in Seattle has been charged 
by six of the largest importers in 
Holland and Belgium to supply their 
needs in Florida oranges. This in- 
cludes our firm in Rotterdam, who 
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Medfly Eradication Program 
Under Full Headway 


The fight for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly under the plan 
inaugurated by and under the direc- 
tion of Florida State Plant Commis- 
sioner Ed L. Ayers is going forward 
throughout the Florida citrus belt. 

The early idea that the pest could 
be confined to the Miami area, where 
the fly was first discovered, has long 
since been discarded. The fly or its 
larvae has spread from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf and to the heavily produc- 


are one of the five big auction com- 
panies in that city,” Mr. Pasch con- 
tinued. 

Now for some optimism for the 
years ahead. “As you can see we 
have been building up the demand for 
Florida oranges for the past ten or 
eleven years,” Mr. Pasch told me, ad- 
ae: * increasing our ship- 
ments considerably every year. As a 
matter of fact, our Mr. Jacob Vanden- 
berg is called the ‘Florida King’ in 
Holland. 

“It was a pretty hard job to get 
Europe to accept the Florida oranges 
because of the fact that oranges in 
Europe are eaten out of the hand, 
rather than juiced. It is useless to 
try and sell the Florida orange as an 
‘eating’ orange since it is hard to 
peel and the skin of each slice of 
orange is too hard to chew. 

“Over the period of years the juice 
quality of the Florida orange has been 
accepted and more and more people 
are juicing oranges now in Europe. 
The demand, therefore, for Florida 
oranges has increased. The freeze 
in Spain last year, naturally, helped 
considerably to sell Florida oranges, 
but even without the freeze there will 
always be some demand for Florida 
oranges. While the Florida Citrus 
Commission is doing an excellent job 
in advertising Florida citrus, I think 
it would be important to obtain and 
advertise a cheap but efficient mech- 
anical juicer to help the housewives 
make juice as all they know over 
there is the glass-and-press.” 

I feel sure the Florida citrus in- 
dustry will benefit from this inter- 
view with Mr. Pasch who is one of 
the most informed men we have in 
the world today regarding citrus ship- 
ments to Europe. There will be an- 
other article on Florida citrus ex- 
ports, just a little later, as the new 
shipping season progresses. 


ing areas in the Central section of 
the state. 


Spraying is being carried on wher- 
ever the fly has been found, road 
blocks have been established through- 
out the affected areas and inspectors 
have been located in every section 
of the belt. 

The thought that early eradication 
could be affected has given way to 


ED L. AYERS 
STATE PLANT COMMISSIONER 


the practical knowledge that the fight 
will be a costly, and possibly a long 
one. That this thought prevaiis 
among the officials and workers in 
the fight against the fly is attested 
by the appropriation of some $10,000,- 
000 in state and federal funds to carry 
on the fight to a successful conclusion. 

As in every emergency, there are 
conflicting ideas as to the methods 
which should be employed. But, on 
the whole, it appears, that the officials 
in charge of the work understand the 
magnitude of their job and are put- 
ting forth their best efforts to eradi- 
cate the pest as quickly as is human- 
ly possible. With the experience 
gained in the fight a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the fight should be shorter- 
lived, if even more expensive, than 
the one in 1929-1930. 

Any time is the right time to elimi- 
nate trash and rubbish around the 
farm to avoid costly fires. 
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23rd Annual Citrus Growers 


Institute Program Announced 
To Be Held At Camp McQuarrie, August 13-17, 1956 


Plans for the 23rd Annual Citrus 
Growers’ Institute to be held at Camp 
McQuarrie, near Astor, in the Ocala 
National Forest, Monday to Friday, 
August 13-17, 1956, have been an- 
nounced by the Florida Agricultural 

Extension Service, sponsors. 

A full program 
creation and inspiration has been de- 
veloped for the citrus growers of 
Florida and their families. Top rank- 
ing scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
private have joined with 
representatives of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the State Plant 
Board, Florida Citrus Mutual, citrus 
production managers and growers to 
outstanding program. 
interests are supplying 
fans, cushions 
pleasure 


of education, re- 


agencies 


present an 
Commercial 
entertainment, 
juices for the 


prizes, 
and citrus 
and comfort of the visitors. 

Fishing, 
water safety 
activities for the 


dancing, 
special 
been 


games, 
instruction 
ladies 


square 
and 
have 
planned for the visitors. 

Everyone interested is cordially in- 
vited to attend the Institute for any 
one or all of the sessions. Persons 
interested in staying overnight at the 
camp are asked to make reservations 
with R. E. Norris, County Agent and 
Institute Manager, Court House, Ta- 
veres, Florida, as early 
There is no charge for the use of 
the overnight facilities at the camp, 
but visitors must bring sheets, towels, 
pillows, and other personal items. 
Reservations for sleeping accommoda- 
tions will be issued as long as they 
are available on the basis of first 
come, first served. 

Meals will be served at a nominal 
cost. Reservations for individual 
meals are not necessary. 

The program follows: 


as possible 


Monday, August 13 
R. E. Norris, In charge 
2:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m., 
Registration. 
6:15 p. m., Supper — Mess Hall. 
8:00 p. m., Assembly — Auditorium. 


Camp 


Tuesday, August 14 
K. S. McMullen, 
Extension Service District Agent, 
in charge 
7:15 a. m., Breakfast — 


Mess Hall. 


8:30 a. m., Announcements — Audi- 
torium. 


R. E. Norris 
Institute Manager, Presiding 
Rev. Paul M. Stewart, 
Methodist Church, Ta- 


Invocation 
Pastor First 
vares. 

Welcome Karl Lehmann, Secre- 
tary Lake County Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Opening Remarks Dr. M. O. Wat- 
kins, Director Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

“New Methods and Techniques in 
Planting Citrus Trees” Charles D. 
Kime, Jr., Production Manager, Wav- 
erly Growers’ Cooperative. 

Intermission 

“Research Results to Date on the 
Spreading Decline Problem.” — Dr. 
R. F. Suit, Plant Pathologist, Citrus 
Experiment Station. 

“Present Status of the Pull and 
Treat Method of Controlling the Bur- 
rowing Nematode.” H. L. Jones, 
Assistant to the Commissioners, State 
Plant Board. 

12:15 Dinner Mess Hall. 

Fred P. Lawrence 
Citriculturist, Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service, Presiding 

1:30 p. m. — THE MEDITERRAN- 
EAN FRUIT FLY — A PANEL. 

“The Mediterranean Fruit Fly — 
Identification, Life Cycle and Habits” 

James E. Brogden, Entomologist, 
Florida Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. 

“General Concept of the Mediter- 
ranean Fruit Fly Eradication Pro- 
gram, Including Road Blocks” — Wil- 
bur Charles, State Director, Medfly 
Eradication Program, State Plant 
Board. 

“Certain Aspects of the Medfly Pro- 
gram in cluding Spraying Soil Treat- 
ment, Trapping and Fumigation” — 
G. G. Rohwer, State Director, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Question and Answer Period. 

NOTICE: Your program commit- 
tee has set aside a half day for the 
discussion of the Medfly. Bring your 
questions and benefit yourself by the 
presence of these experts. 

4:00 p. m. — Adjourn, 
boating, fishing, etc. 

6:15 p. m. — Supper — Mess Hall. 

8:00 p. m. Auditorium — Enter- 
tainment. Square dancing and games. 


Swimming, 


Mr. and Mrs. 

special guests. 

F. E. Baetzman and Dr. E. W. Cake, 
in charge. 


Ray Bailey, Tavares, 


Wednesday, August 15 


K. &. McMullen in charge 

7:15 a. m. Breakfast — Mess Hall. 

8:30 a. m. Announcements — Audi- 
torium. 

Jack T. McCown 
Assistant Horticulturist, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Presiding 

8:45 a. m. — “Florida’s Water Re- 
sources” — Dr. A. P. Black, Research 
Professor, Dept. of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

“Florida’s Water Resources Com- 
mission — It’s Aim and Objectives” 
— Byron E. Herlong, Chairman. 

Intermission 

“Where Do We Stand On The Bud- 
wood Certification Program?” — Ger- 
ald Norman, State Plant Board. 

“Xyloporosis In Relation To Certi- 
fied Budwood” — Dr. J. F. L. Childs, 
Plant Pathologist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Orlando. 

12:15 — Dinner Mess Hall. 

1:15 p. m. — 

F. S. Perry 
Extension Service District Agent, 
Presiding 

“Taking A Look At The University 
of Florida Agricultural Economics De- 
partment’s Research Program For 
Florida Citrus” — Dr. E. W. Cake, 
Economist, Marketing, Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 
“Individual Variations Within A Pack- 
ed Box of Florida Grapefruit” — Dr. 
Paul L. Harding, Plant Pathologist, 
U. S. D. A., Orlando. 

Intermission 

“Some Problems In Citrus Trans- 
portation” — Paul Sarrett, Traffic 
Manager, Florida Citrus Exchange. 

“Precautions In The Planting of 
Young Citrus Trees and Their Sub- 
sequent Care” — G. F. Ward, Ward's 
Nursery, and Dr. Gordon Grimm, 
Plant Pathologist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Orlando. 

4:00 p. m. — Adjourn — Swimming, 
boating, fishing, etc. 

6:15 p. m. — Supper. 

8:00 p. m. — Auditorium — Enter- 
tainment — Singing — Games. 

F. E. Baetzman and Dr. E. W. Cake, 

in charge. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Thursday, August 16 
K. S. McMullen, 
in charge. 
7:15 a. m. — Breakfast — Mess 
Hall. 
8:30 a. m. 
Auditorium. 
Joe N. Busby, 
Assistant Director, Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, 


— Announcements — 


Presiding 
8:45 a. m. — “Allocating Production 
Zach Savage, Agricultural 
Economist, Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

“New Methods of Handling Citrus” 

Eric Thor, Associate Agricultural 
Economist, Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Intermission 

“The Purple Mite Situation” -— Dr. 
R. B. Johnson, Entomologist, Citrus 
Experiment Station. 

“Reaching New Horizons For Flor- 
ida Citrus” — Martin E. Hearn, Ex- 
port Coordinator, Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual. 

12:15 p. m. — Dinner — Mess Hall. 
Henry F. Swanson, 
Assistant Orange County Agent, 
Presiding. 

Panel on Nitrogen Sources In Citrus 
Production: 

“The Effect of Nitrogen Sources 
and Subsoil Acidity On Production, 
Vigor of Tree, Quality of Fruit and 
Root Distribution.” 


Costs” 


Fred P. Lawrence, Moderator 
Panel Members: 

Dr. Ralph L. Miller, State Board of 
Control (State Plant Board). 

Dr. Harry W. Ford, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. James 
Foundation. 

Dr. Paul F. Smith, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. I. W. Wander, 
ment Station. 

Dr. A. E. Willson, 
Corp. 

4:00 p. m. — Adjourn — Swimming. 
boating, fishing, etc. 

6:15 p. m. — Supper — Mess Hall. 

8:00 p. m. — Auditorium Enter- 
tainment, games, music, etc. 

F. E. Baetzman and Dr. E. W. Cake, 

in charge. 


Nesmith, Soil Science 


Citrus Experi- 


Minute Maid 


Friday, August 17 
7:00 a. m. — Breakfast — 
Hall. 


INSTITUTE ADJOURNS. 


Mess 


United States national forests have 
4,900 developed recreational areas. 
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Expert Says Pull And Treat Method 
Only Cure For Spreading Decline 


Dr. R. F. Suit, plant pathologist and 
leader in research at the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station at Lake Alfred, told 
the Bartow Rotary Club that none of 
the “patent medicines” recommended 
as cures for spreading decline have 
provided any remedy for the elimina- 
tion of the disease, one of the greatest 
threats to the state’s citrus indus- 
try. 

He said that 29 of the so-called 
remedies have been exhaustively tried 
out since 1947, and that none of the 


DR. R. F. SUIT 


methods have served to stop en- 
croachments of the burrowing nema- 
tode. 

Dr. Suit and Dr. 
first established the connection be- 
tween the burrowing nematode and 
spreading decline and their findings 
were first published in this magazine. 
Since that time they have been con- 
tinuously carrying on their investiga- 
tions. 

Some 7000 acres of valuable citrus 
groves are now affected by this de- 
structive pest and the disease is still 
spreading at a rate ranging from 50 
to 200 feet per year. 


E. P. DuCharme 


Aside from the pull and _ treat 
method, no other method has so far 
been devised which will effectively 
combat the attacks of the burrowing 
nematode, he said. 

A report made in June, 1956, dis- 
closed that 988 groves throughout the 
state were infected with spreading 
decline, by far the majority of them 
in Polk County, which he said, indi- 
cated a definite and dangerous in- 


crease of the disease, especially in 
the Ridge section. 

Spreading decline does not kill the 
trees, but it does diminish the size 
and quantity of the fruit, although the 
interior quality is not affected. 


FFVA Convention 
Committees Named 


Committee appointments for the 
September 27, 28 and 29 convention 
of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Association at Miami Beach 
been announced by. Luther L. Chand 
ler, Goulds, convention chairman. 


have 


convention plans. 
Allen Markham 
the Reception 


To assist with 
Chandler appointed 
Okeechobee, to head 
Committee; John W. Evans, Oviedo, 
Registrations; and J. R. Brooks, 
H-mestead, Buffet Luncheon. 

W. R. Hancock, Tampa, is 
mrn of Suppliers’ Night; W. E. 


chair- 
Bur 


LUTHER L. CHANDLER, Chairman 


quest, Sarasota, Banquet; and Dixon 
Pearce, Miami, Hospitality. 

President Rudolph Mattson, Fort 
Pierce, will preside at the opening 
business session. Roy Vandegrift, 
Jr., Pahookee; J. P. Harlee, Jr., Pal- 
metto, and Andrew Duda, Jr., Oviedo: 
will preside at the second, third and 
final business sessions. 

“This experienced and capable com- 
mittee is sure to produce a conven- 
tion which we will remember as one 
said Chandler. 


of our finest,” 


Storage—a handy place for all home 
items—was stressed recently by Bre- 
vard County home demonstration 
clubs, says Home Demonstration Agent 
Mrs. Sue B. Young. Club members 
initiated the program with inspection 
tours to obtain ideas to solve storage 
problems. Tours will be made later 
to evaluate the progress of the pro- 
gram, the agent said. 
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Annual Meeting Growers And 
Shippers League Of Florida 


members of Executive 
Annual Meet- 


Officers and 
Committee elected at 
ing: 

Officers 

Ss. O. President; R. V. 
Phillips, lst Vice President; Phil C. 
Peters, 2nd Vice President; J. C. Hut- 
chison, 3rd Vice President; D. L. Me- 


Chase, Jr., 


Kinnon, Treasurer. 

R. D. Keene, Chairman of the Board. 

Executive Committee 
Ariko, J. R. Bynum, J. 
Coachman, Frank Dickinson, W. 
Gum, M. H. Hemenway, J. A. Hender- 
son, R. D. Keene, E. W. Lins, R. W. 
Mairs, Claud C. Mershon, W. H. Mou- 
ser, W. C. Pedersen, C. C. Rathbun, 
Marvin Walker, Ansley Watson, John 
T. Lesley. 
Trip Leasing Bill S-898: 

We are advised that Senate Bil] No 

898, which expressly prohibits the In- 


John G 


terstate Commerce Commission from 
issuing any rules or regulation as to 
the duration of a_ truck 
though already haying passed the Sen- 
ate was amended in the House, passed 
the Senate with the House amend 
ments July 25, and has been sent to 
President Eisenhower for signature. 
Senator Smathers is to be congra- 
tulated upon his handling of this 
amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which is so important to 
agricultural interests. 


lease, al- 


Unloading Charges On Fresh Fruits 
And Vegtebles At New York 
And Philadelphia: 

In an order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, decided June 
28, 1956, not served, until 
July 24, the Commission has determin 
ed upon further hearings and 
sideration that the unloading charges 
on fresh fruit and vegetables at New 
York and Philadelphia are found not 
shown to be just and reasonable and 
the unloading charges under the Or- 
der are required to be cancelled on 

or before August 16, 1956. 

This case has been with us since 
1947. It was the subject of many 
days of hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 
before the U. S. District Court in 
Florida and the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and based on the auction sales of fresh 
citrus fruit from Florida at New York 
and Philadelphia last repre- 
sents an annual reduction in transpor- 
tation charges of approximately 
$300,000 per season. 


however, 


recon- 


was brought 


season 


sme © xe 
GORDON STEDMAN 


SXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


The League's attorney, M. W. Wells, 
is certainly to be congratulated. His 
handling of this 
standing. He made the principal ar 
gument before the U. S. District Court 


before the Su 


case has been out: 


at Jacksonville, and 
preme Court in Washington. 

Rates On Citrus Fruit To Official 

Territory: 

No agreement has been reached as 
yet as to a reduction in rates*on fresh 
citrus fruit from Florida to Official 
and New England Territory. We are 


still carrying on our negotiations with 
the railroads and hope that the car- 
riers will determine to file a proposal 
for a lower level of rates very shortly 
ihey become effective 


so that may 


before the next shipping season is 
upon us. 

We regret to advise that the north- 
ern lines did not approve at their 
meeting held July 17 the 
adjustment in rates to Detroit, Clevel- 
and and Buffalo, carrying the proposal 
over to the next meeting at which 
time we understand shipper represen- 
tatives will be invited to present their 
views in support of the proposed re- 


duction. 


proposed 


The Southern Freight Association 
is now in the process of publishing re- 
duced rates on fresh citrus fruit from 
Florida to the Southwest and Western 
Trunk Line Territory. 
Refrigeration Case, |. C. C. 
Docket 31342: 


No decision has been submitted by 
the U. S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of Florida relative to the 
petition and proceeding before that 
Court to secure an injunction against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order authorizing a 15 percent increase 
in refrigeration charges. The hear- 
ings before the District Court were 
held in Tallahassee June 12. The 
League’s attorney, M. W. Wells, pre- 
sented the argument to the Court for 
and on behalf of all parties and his 
argument was supplemented by Paul 
Blanchard, Counsel for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Spuds Johnson says success is at- 
tained by staying awake in the day- 
time, rather than lying awake at 


night. 
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Allocating Production Costs — 


The title assigned for this talk is 
quite a title. It sounds as if this 
question of how much money to spend 
and what to spend it for is very sim- 
ple. It appears that we might take 
seven parts of labor, power, and equip- 
nine parts of fertilizer, two 
parts of spray and dust and one part 
each of taxes and miscellaneous items 

pour them all together and come 
up with a high yield of good fruit. 
These are approximately the propor- 
tions spent on many of the most pro- 
fitable groves. 


ment, 


Through the use of Bulletin 536, 
The Better Fruit Program, and other 
of available information, we 
have a good starting point for formu- 
lating a program for a grove. History 
performance of the grove 
assist in many ways. Of necessity 
printed suggestions or recommen- 
dations are more or less general and 
often need refinement or modification 
in applying to a specific grove. Each 
and every grove has its own peculari- 
ties and individuality. A near perfect 
for grove would not 
necessarily suit any one of the other 
50,000 groves in Florida. 


sources 


and past 


program one 


Using all available information and 
know how, a tentative management 
program can be arrived at. General- 
ly this tentative program, after re- 
moving all the flies from the ointment 
and boiled down to a workable, prac- 
tical, feasible — and all the other 
adjectives — program, turns out to be 
nothing more than essentially the 
same program used on the grove dur- 
ing recent seasons with a few changes 
or additions. This is true because 
over years of continuous management 
many practices are arrived at that 
are basically sound. In some cases 
all the reasons for adopting certain 
management practices may not be en- 
tirely understood, but over the years 
the management finds certain prac- 
tices to bring results and adopts them 
in his program. 

Just here, I would like to again em- 
phasize the advisability and necessity 
of thinking of and treating each and 
every grove as a separate entity and 
remain on the look-out for practices 
and combination of practices that 
would increase the production effi- 
ciency of that particular grove. 

Some considerations necessary in 
formulating a program for a grove: 

Soil — general soil condition, and 
whether or not a hardpan is present. 

Kind and variety of citrus. 

Rootstock. 


Past history of management and 


se 3 ee es 
ZACH SAVAGE 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


AT MEETING 
SUB-TROPICAL FRUIT INSTITUTE, 
LAKE PLACID 


performance of grove. This includes 
reserves of plant food in the soil. 

Soil acidity. 

Inclinations amd preferences of the 
management not 
possible to get away indi- 
viduality of the grove and it is also 
not possible to completely disregard 
manager preferences. The very fact 
that there are many widely different 
practices and programs used in citrus 
production and still come up with 
good yields and profitable results dur- 
ing most seasons indicates there are 


personnel. It is 
from the 


choices available to management in 


many cases, which permit personal 


preferences to enter into manage- 


ment. 


Twenty-four Years of Records 

In our record work at the Univer- 
sity of Florida we usually divide or 
segregate operating or cash _ cost 
items into five items: (1) labor, 
power, and equipment; (2) fertilizer 
materials; (3) spray and dust mater- 
ials; (4) state and county taxes; (5) 
miscellaneous or all other items. Of 
these items, fertilizer material is very 
important. On the most profitable 
groves this item usually ranges from 
35 to 50 percent of the operating 
or cash costs. When expressing the 
fertilizer material cost as a proportion 
or percentage figure, other practices in 
management would influence this item 
so expressed. For example, an irri- 
gated grove with three irrigations 
during the season at a total cost of 
$45 per acre would amount to 23 per- 
cent of the operating cost of $200. 
If $60 was spent for fertilizer mater- 
ials, this would be 30 percent of the 
operating cost. But if no irrigation 
was needed during another season 
of like expenses of other items, the 
$60 spent for fertilizer would be 
39 percent of the operating cost of 
$155 per acre. 

The proportion of the operating 
cost that was spent for fertilizer 
materials is less now than formerly 
for the average of all groves of our 
records. Some of this shift was due 
to shifts in kinds and amounts of 
fertilizer elements, but a greater in- 
fluence was the fact that in recent 
seasons wage rates and machinery 
costs have increased more than prices 
of fertilizer. The average cost of 
labor, power and equipment per 
acre in 1934-35 was slightly less than 
the amount of money spent for ferti- 
lizer materials. That season the 
cost of each was slightly less than 
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FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES THAT ARE SUPERIOR (22% 


Factories and Offices: TAMPA and FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 
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$20 per acre. 


Costs 
items remained near the same through 


of these two 


the 1944-45 season. Each increased 
and had doubled by 1943-44 and each 
was $48 per in 1944-45. Since 
1944-45 the cost of fertilizer materia] 


acre 
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are more favorable than the averages 
season of 1953-54 
for all groves, with the exception of 
The yields for the two periods 
were 446 and 447 boxes per acre, re- 
Costs were lower on all 


for the individual 
yield. 


spectively. 

















averaged between $50 and $60 per operating cost items except fertilizer 
acre during most seasons but in materials. The price of fruit was 
TABLE 1 

Percent of Percent 

Per Acre Operating Cost of Returns 
Labor, power, and equipment $ 84.64 ; 46.0 ces 26.1 
Fertilizer materials 60.61 32.9 18.7 
Spray and dust materials 19.61 10.7 6.1 
State and county taxes 11.34 6.2 3.5 
Miscellaneous 7.80 4.2 2.4 
Total operating cost 184.00 100.0 56.8 
Returns from fruit 323.98 -— 100.0 
Returns above operating cost 139.98 — 43.2 
Interest on grove investment 62.91 = 19.4 
Owner supervision and profit 77.07 — 23.8 

TABLE 2 

Percent 

Grouping of groves 

in group 
Labor, power, and equipment $ 30 to $ 69 per acre 51.3 
Fertilizer materials 50 to 97 per acre 55.3 
Spray and dust materials 15 to 24 per acre 32.4 
State and county taxes 10 to 14 per acre 43.5 
Operating cost 125 to 174 per acre 39.6 
Returns from fruit 300 to 399 per acre 22.9 
Returns above operating cost 100 to 299 per acre 48.6 
Operating cost 20 to .39 per box 51.9 
Fertilizer cost 10 to .19 per box 64.2 
Nitrogen added .30 to .49 pounds per box 44.1 
Returns from fruit .80 to 1.19 per box 49.8 

creased to $67 in 1954-55. This was double. Nitrogen added per box was 

the season with the highest cost for 13 percent less. Returns above opera- 

fertilizer materials over the past ting cost per acre were three and 

24 seasons. one-half times as much. 
It should be pointed out that the To use the proportions of these cost 


average age of these groves increased 
over the years from 17 to 29 years. 
This increase in age and size of 
trees accounts for a part of the in- 


creases in costs of fertilizer and 
other costs. 
Per-acre results on the average 


of these groves during the 1953-54 
season were: 

In the season of 1953-54 the aver- 
age yield per acre was 447 boxes 
The grouping into which a large 
proportion of the groves fell as to 
yield was 400 to 499 boxes which in- 
cluded 30.7 percent of the groves. 
Other groupings with proportion of 
groves within the group were as fol- 
lows: 

Twenty-five Percent Most Profitable 

We have been considering averages 
for all groves over 10 years of age. 
Now we would like to consider briefly 
the group of groves that made up 
the 25 percent that were the most 
profitable. Per-acre results on the 
25 percent of these groves over 10 
years of age that were most profitable 
during the eight seasons of 1945-53: 

On the 25 percent most profitable 
groves for eight seasons, these data 


items are of the total in working out 
a proposed budget of $175 
for an assumed bearing 
would have: 


per acre 
grove we 


As previously indicated, there are 
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many things to be taken into account 
in considering a particular grove. 
Each item should be _ considered 
separately in the light of known con- 
ditions and adjustments made 
cordingly. 
Where to Cut Expenses if Necessary 
Upon decision cut operating 
costs, the question is where to make 
that cut. In taking up the five items 
in the reverse order of the assigned 
amount per acre, we would consider 
first miscellaneous cost which amounts 


ac: 


to 


to only 4 percent anyway. So if 
the entire item was eliminated costs 
would be cut only $7. State and 


county taxes are set by county offici- 
and they would have to grant 
reduction in taxes. 

Spray and dust materials have come 
to be quite an item of expense on 
many groves. In 1954-55, 20 percent 
of the record groves had such ex- 
penses in excess of $30 per acre and 
5 percent in excess of $40. In some 
materials that are less ex- 
pensive might be substituted for ‘some 
that are more costly. But since we 
are thinking of this item making up 
only 9 percent of the total, its entire 
elimination would reduce the total 
by that amount if entirely eliminated. 
Application costs would reduce labor, 
power and equipment to the extent of 
approximately 9 percent of total 
operating cost. This would make re- 
duction of 18 percent. 

Labor, power, and equipment costs 
at 39 percent of the total would offer 
the greatest possibility for cost re- 
duction. Some operations might be 
postponed eliminated. Pruning 
might be postponed. Some cultiva- 
tion operations might be eliminated. 
if feasible. 


als 


any 


cases 


or 


(Continued on page 18) 











TABLE 3 
: Percent of Percent 
Per Acre Operating Cost of Returns 

Labor, power. and equipment ae $ 59.28 39.0 9.1 
Fertilizer materials 63.45 41.7 9.8 
Spray and dust materials 13.12 8.6 2.0 
State and county taxes 9.90 6.5 1.5 
Miscellaneous 6.34 4.2 1.0 
Total operating cost 152.09 100.0 23.4 
Returns from fruit 648.75 — 100.0 
Returns above operating cost 496.66 — 76.6 
Interest on grove investment 54.02 i 8.3 
Owner supervision and profit 3 





“TABLE 4 


42.64 _ 68.: 











Percent of groves 








Percent Per Acre in 1954-55 with 
lower costs per acre 
Labor, power, and equipment 39 $ 68 F 53 
Fertilizer materials 42 74 61 
Spray and dust materials 9 16 38 
State and county taxes 6 10 — 
Miscellaneous 4 7 — 
100 m 47 
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Agriculture And National 
Defense 


For most of us the matter of earn- 
ing a living has turned out to be very 
much of a full time job. When 
things are going fairly well, we’re 
satisfied, and can make plans for 
our business, our homes, and even 
for a fishing trip once in a while. 
This would be about the way of 
things today, except for a heavy 
load that hangs over all of us, a 
worry that we shake temporarily 
at times when we become engrossed 
in our own personal activities, but 
which always manages to come back 
with disturbing tenacity. 


I refer, of course, to the tense 
international situation, the cold war. 
Regardless of our wishful thinking, 
we know down deep in our hearts 
that our way of life is threatened. 
The worst part of it is that we, as 
individuals, feel completely frust- 
rated because we can’t do much 
about it. We know that our national 
government is in the thick of it, but 
it’s a highly complex problem — 
international treaties, trade agree- 
ments, Point IV program, Department 
of State, Department of Defense, 
United Nations — all of these terms 
and many more whirl around in our 
minds in a dizzy, kaleidscopic pattern. 
We know about atomic bombs, and 
guided missiles, but usually only 
enough to deepen our concern, es- 
pecially since we know that a poten- 
tial enemy has them also. 


We know that horrible as an 
atomic war could be, it remains a 
possibility. 

Whether we admit it or not, we all 
find ourselves asking — what would 
our chances in America be if that 
war should come? 

Common sense teaches us the real- 
ism of what General Brehon Somer- 
vell has expressed in words: “War 
in the modern sense pits the entire 
resources of a nation or group of 
nations against those of others. 
World War III, should it come, will 
demand every ounce of strength which 
the nation possesses. — Anything 
less than the ultimate effort on the 
part of the nation will probably lead 
to defeat rather than to victory. Our 
country will always be able to match 
any opponent in spirit and determina- 
tion, and provide forces superior, man 
for man, to those of other nations. 
However, our resources and man- 
power are definitely limited. Victory 
will come only with our ability to 
organize our resources, and those of 
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other world resources which we can 
command through allies and friend- 
ship in the most effective way.” 
Whose job is it to figure out these 
things? 1 am happy to tell you that 
our government is providing system- 
atically for this kind of planning. 
First, we have the National Securi- 
ty Council, of which the President 
is Chairman. It is composed of top 
policy makers such as the Secretary 
of Defense, Secretary of State and 
others. Its function is the formula- 
tion of National Policy in all of its 
ramifications as related to National 
Defense. Also responsible directly 
to the President is the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. The personnel 
of this office includes, in my opinion, 
some of the best brains of our 
country, from many areas of our 
economy — manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, communications, mining and 
engineering, agriculture and others. 
Its function is the mobilization of 
national resources. Then of course 
within our Department of Defense, 
in the military phases, are the various 
assistant secretaries, each with gener- 
al responsibilities for planning cer- 


tain phases, such as manpower, legis- 
lative affairs, supply and logistics, 
research and development, and the 
like. These assistant secretaries, like 
the Secretary, are civilians. Then 
we have the Armed Forces Policy, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
various military departments. 


All of these bodies mentioned in 
coordinated effort provided through 
the national Security Council. 

In order that top military people 
can have intensive training in the 
resources phase of national defense, 
there has been established in Wash- 
ington what is known as the Industri- 
al College of the Armed Forces, where 
selected field grade officers of all 
branches enroll for an intensive 10 
months’ course. They become fami- 
liar during their course with world 
resources of manpower, strategic and 
critical materials, power and fuels, 
mobilization requirements, agricul- 
ture, transportation, war finance, and 
many other related subjects, including 
characteristics of nations and peoples, 
political, religious, educational and 
economic. This institution, an an 
extensive activity, stages each year 
in different parts of the country. 
several special two-week training 
periods known as National Resources 
Conferences, for selected reserve of- 
ficers and civilian community leaders 
I had the privilege of attending one 
recently. 

Since it obviously would not be pos- 
sible today to discuss all phases of 
our economy as they relate to Nation- 
al Defense, I have chosen to confine 
the balance of my remarks to our 
agricultural development, and pri- 
marily to that phase of such develop- 
ment contributed through scientific 
research. 

The problem of feeding and cloth- 
ing our population is the most im- 
portant segment of our economy, and 
the largest. We recognize the old 
adage “an Army travels on its 
stomach”, and we like-wise understand 
that if the civilian population behind 
a modern army suffers from serious 
lack of food, the army can soon col- 
lapse. 

From the standpoint of manpower 
needs in agriculture for national de- 
fense, we in America have made al- 
most pheromenal progress. In coloni- 
al days nine people had to work on 
the land to provide enough for them- 
selves and one person in tow. By 
1860 one farmer could provide enough 
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for himself and 3-% persons. By 
1940 one farmer took care of himself 


and ten others. Today one farmer 
feeds himself and 18 others. So io- 
day we require only a little over 
half as many farmers to provide suf- 
ficient food as we did in World War 
Il. 

Not only have we reduced man- 
power needs, but our unit production 
is more efficient. We have 2 million 
fewer dairy cows now than 15 years 
ago, but each cow produces a half- 
ton more milk in a year. For every 
two eggs a hen laid in 1940, her de- 
scendant is laying three today. We 
have 95 million cattle on the same 
acreage that in 1940 supported only 
70 million head. We have 100 million 
hogs on the same farm plant that 
carried 75 million in 1940. In other 
words, we've been producing up to 
42 percent more farm commodities on 
virtually the same amount of acreage. 
This has resulted in cheaper peace- 
time costs of production, and a com- 
forting supply situation for a wartime 
economy. 

We have new machines of all 
kinds for farm work. We have in- 
creased farm power with almost 5 
million tractors and 9 out of 10 farms 
are electrified. We have developed 
improved fertilizers and know how 
to use them more effectively. 


These facts, encouraging in the 
agricultural picture, neverless serve 
to point out the significance of in- 
terdependence of agriculture and 
other parts of our economy, and it has 
real implications in defense planning. 
Just to keep our farmers in business 
these days, it takes 6-% million tons 
of finished steel, 50 million tons of 
chemicals, 17-% billion gallons of 
crude petroleum, and 285 million 
pounds of raw rubber. 


Three-fourths of the domestic con- 
sumption of sulfur is used as sulfuric 
acid, and more than a third of that 
goes into manufacture of fertilizer. 
About 70 percent of ammonia and 
similar sources of nitrogen today 
goes into fertilizers. 

All of these, of course, compete 
with other needs for the same basic 
raw materials. In a war effort these 
materials will be in great demand 
for items not produced extensively 
in a peacetime economy. Inevitably, 
under such conditions, rationing and 
priorities will develop. The extent 
to which supply of materials for 
agricultural production is curtailed, 
will in large measure reduce that 
production proportionately, unless 
science can find a substitute. The 
situation will be made more difficult 
due to our anticipated responsibility 
to furnish food and fiber to certain 
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of our allies, who in return for cer- 
tain strategic materials and man- 
power, or other essential aid such 
as airbases, must draw on us for 
resources they will lack. 


We must remember well that the 
power of a country, in international 
dealings, does not depend on man- 
power alone, or else Red China, with 
4 times our population, would be 4 
times as powerful, or on land mass, 
in which case China, Russia and 
Canada, in the order named, would 
be more powerful, nor in potential 
raw materials and mineral resources, 
because today there are huge un- 
tapped and undeveloped deposits in 
other less powerful countries. Power 
is based upon bargaining position on 
the one hand and ability to back up 
international commitments on the 
other. Our agricultural resources are 
a great source of American power 
and strength, and Russia’s lack of 
food is one of its outstanding weak 
points. 


To offset possible shortage of neces- 
sary supplies for farm production, 
our greatest hope would seem to be 
in agricultural research and educa- 
tion. Certainly these have proven 
their worth already. 

We now have hundreds of new 
hybrid crop varieties with special 
characteristics to fit various soil, 
climate, market and machine-farm- 
ing requirements. We have crop 
varieties with built-in resistance to 
certain diseases and insects. We have 
achieved better feeding efficiency in 
animals. In 1940 it took 4 pounds 
of feed to produce one pound of 
broiler meat. Today it’s done with 
less than 3 pounds of feed. 


In certain special defense needs, 
America’s agricultura] research agen- 
cies have made some outstanding 
contributions. Science has made 
available much information on stra- 
tegic raw materials and substitutes 
such as abaca, hemp, kenaf, ramie, 
castor-beans, opium poppy seed, digi- 
talis, and belladonna. Having ac- 
quired production knowledge in some 
cases, the present effort consists 
of maintaining seed stocks so we 
can produce on a commercial scale 
if needed. 

Another contribution has been 
know-how in converting foods into 
palatable and nutritious forms, re- 
quiring a minimum of shipping and 
storage space, and which will keep 
well in storage, often under adverse 
conditions. During World War II, 
dehydration of foods was developed 
extensively — dried milk, dried pota- 
toes and powdered eggs, for example. 
the 


foods, 


A further development was 


compression of dehydrated 
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which not only reduced space require- 
ments but saved substanially on metal 
containers as well. For example, 
enough dehydrated carrots to serve 
800 men can be compressed into one 
5-gallon can. Compression of de- 
hydrated meat not only saved space, 
but assisted in preservation by forc- 
ing oxidizing air out between meat 
particles. 

Such food research is continuing. 
Those who may remember World War 
II powdered eggs with no fond re- 
collection will be plased to know that 
scientists have since found out that 
the war-time objectionable flavor was 
due largely to the presence of glu- 
cose. This is now eliminated before 
the eggs are dried. The resulting 
product is now so good that it has 
made the new cake-mixes a rousing 
commerical success. The potatoes, 
too, have been improved. 

A new product is orange juice 
powder which dissolves almost in- 
stantly, even in ice water, to make 
a juice similar to fresh orange juice. 
It can be stored at room temperature. 
Thus far the armed forces have taken 
the entire output. Sixty-four oranges 
weigh about 25 pounds. When pressed 
into juice they weigh eight pounds; 
when made into powder they weigh 
one pound. 

Dehydrofreezing is a new develop 
ment which combines the space and 
weight economies of dehydration, 
with the conveniences and freshness- 
retention of freezing. 

As a contribution to health and 
medicine, agricultural research pro- 
duced penicillin. Further experimen- 
tation lengthened its storage life from 
3 to 18 months, and reduced its whole- 
sale price from $20 to 60 cents per 
100,000 units. 

One of the most recent agricultural 
research contributions is dextran 
blood plasma substitute. It is made 
from corn sugar, can be mass-pro- 
duced at low cost and can be stored 
without refrigeration. It saved many 
lives in Korea. 

In the search for new uses for 
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farm products, scientists have deve- 
loped a starch sponge, useful in cur- 
tailing hemorrhages. It can be sewed 
up in wound if need be, since it will 
be absorbed by the body. 

Another development is the two- 
way cotton bandage. Last year it is 
claimed that the armed forces saved 
5 million dollars by using it instead 
of the more expensive elastic band- 
ages. 

Recently in cooperation with the 
Army Quartermaster, the USDA re- 
searchers developed a mixture of 
DDT with chemical carriers that can 
be washed into woolen clothen to 
protect them against clothes moths 
for more than a year. Cotton fabrics 
resistant to rot and mildew, and able 
to withstand greater heat than ordi- 
nary cotton are useful for uniforms 
in the tropics. 

I could cite many other examples — 
developments with cotton fibre to 
stabilize guncotton, saving two-thirds 
the time for making explosives; light- 
weight respirators; and_ diffusion 
fibreboard that protects against poi- 
son gases and to some extent against 
radio-active fallout — to name a few. 
These have been the spectacular. 
Packaging of foods and war materials, 
adaptation of plastic to myriad uses, 
all of these, largely initiated for 
peacetime economy, and in the search 
for profitable use of by-products, are 
making contributions to the defense 
effort as well. 

We have all heard of the potential 
destructive hazard of biological war- 
fare. Animal diseases, like human 
diseases can move with lightning 
speed these days. A Florida cattle- 
man may not believe that a disease 
of cattle in Oregon can affect him, 
but through the Chicago stockyards 
and other channels of marketing, 
diseases can spread rapidly, unless 
we insist on careful and intelligent 
inspection and control. Research has 
developed better controls, treatments, 
and in some cases has enabled eradi- 
cation. The same story applies to 
plant diseases and insect pests. Re- 
search has played a basic role, for 
example, in identification of the cause 
and in current control measures for 
the spreading decline disease of Flori- 
da citrus. 

The battle on the disease and insect 
front is far from won. We are aware 
of many diseases and insects of for- 
eign lands which haven’t yet invaded 
the United States, but we know that 
they are potential threats. We are 
gathering considerable information 
about them, and how to deal with 
them, through our exchange scientist 
programs, foreign agricultural service 
and our land-grant college contracts 
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for research consultation in foreign 
countries, in cooperation with our 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 


We love our country and our way 
of life. We know that America is 
a great and powerful nation. We do 
not want another war, but we know 
that as a Nation we can no longer 
completely shape our own destiny. 
Under our form of government, we 
depend upon informed public opinion 
to shape the effectiveness of our 
foreign policy. We have an educated 
citizenry, and therein lies another of 
our great resources. But we are not 
self-sufficient, even in peacetime, for 
many vital raw materials and for our 
national income. 

As I stated in the beginning, we as 
individuals feel frustrated because 
we feel that we can’t do much per- 
sonally to alleviate the tense inter- 
national situation. Perhaps by mak- 
ing it our business to understand 
even some of the many ramifications, 
we can do a great deal, as individuals, 
in helping to influence our community 


thinking along constructive, intelli- 
gent lines. 

Brains and initiative have built 
our nation, and we must continue to 


use them if we hope to continue our 
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way of life. Facts do not cease to 


exist simply because they are ignored. 


“HORSEY” BRAND LIMEADE 
AVAILABLE 


Another frozen concentrate fruit 
juice is currently being introduced to 
the United States market under the 
“Horsey” brand label. Now appear- 
ing for the first time in grocery 
store freezer cabinets is “Horsey” 
brand limeade. The limeade is being 
packaged in a can of entirely new 
design prepared by Jim Nash, noted 
industrial designer of New York. The 
design is lithographed on the can in 
a horizontal position. The “Horsey” 
crest in lime green and dark green 
appears in the upper left hand cor- 
ner. The word “limeade” in white 
lettering appears on a green curved 
panel. In the lower left is a realistic 
reproduction of a half lime with the 
juice dripping from it. 


Milk provides the protein, calcium 
and other essential food elements 
that restore the body to peak per- 
formance in a hurry. 


Florida’s 1956 lime crop is estimated 


at 380,000 boxes, 5 percent below last 
season and 50 percent above average. 
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EMJEO 


(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


Many years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for 


Florida soils. 


Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for 
citrus crops and vegetables. 


Especially useful and eco- 


nomical for direct application where only magnesia is 


required. 


Florida growers now consider magnesium a primary 
plant food in the same category with nitrogen, phos- 


phorus and potash. 


The recommendations of the Flordia Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, published in January 1954, stress 
the need for large application of magnesium for Citrus 
in soluble form and state that it is usually applied as 


a Sulphate. 


Ask your fertilizer manufacturer for EMJEO, long a 
dependable source of this key plant food. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


. For a Full Harvest . 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, DeSOTO AND 
SARASOTA COUNTIES 


Cc. R. Wingfield 


We are very thankful for the 
rains we have had which has 
brought relief to groves and pas- 
tures. While it was fine while it 
lasted we need so much more to 
get the soil really wet again. In 
some locations it appears they have 
showers at rather regular inter- 
vals while others are not so lucky. 

Generally speaking the grove con- 
ditions are greatly improved over 
a month ago. The tree is assimi- 
lating plant food in sufficient quan- 
tity to flush a growth and has re- 
gained a normal color. There has 
been some bloom along with the 
new growth. The fruit is showing 
up well and promises a good crop 
except those groves that were with- 
out irrigation. On these it will be 
either light or late. 

Both rust mite and scales have 
been very bad and controls have 
been under way for some time. It 
appears we will have a lot of 
bronzed fruit. 


SOUTH HILLSBOROUGH AND 
MANATEE COUNTIES 


J. D. Toll 


At the time of this writing (July 
15th) groves in this territory are 
in excellent condition following 
summer application of fertilizer 
and the beginning of the rainy 
season. Groves have a new growth 
and some groves which lost a lot 
of fruit from the dry weather are 
white with bloom and will have a 
heavy late crop. 

It is very important to maintain 
a schedule of fertilizing young 
trees every six weeks to insure 
maximum growth. 

Cattlemen are pleased with the 
condition of their pastures and cat- 
tle are gaining weight steadily. 

It won't be long before vege- 
table growers will be preparing 
their land for the fall crops. Soil 
should be tested and a conditioner 
applied to the land if the pH and 
other elements are not at a de- 
sired level. 

I will be on vacation from July 
30th through August 12th. 


EAST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PASCO COUNTIES 


E. A. McCartney 


We have had a few good thunder 
showers throughout this section, 
but in some locations did not get 
enough to last very long — some 
irrigating being done. Our fertili- 
zer application is over with the 
exception of young trees which will 
be fertilized about every six weeks 
Spray programs have been held 
up due to dry weather but every- 
one is busy now. Rust mite, spider 


and scale had built up over the 
dry period to a serious condition 
in some groves. There is a good 
crop set generally except a few 
badly damaged groves that lost all 
their bloom due to dry weather 
but are trying to set a later bloom 
now. 

Pastures have come out in good 
shape. The melon season is over 
with varied success to the grow- 
ers. Valencias are about all gone. 
Still some late grapefruit late 
bloom that is — so all in all most 
citrus growers came out all right. 
No use commenting on the fruit fly 
— it’s here — and anyone that 
can read knows as much as I do 
about it which is very little. There 
is a good article in The Citrus In- 
dustry if you have not read it — 
do so, as it is the best I have seen. 
It is written by W. W. Carmichael. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 
J. K. Enzor, Jr., & R. E. Lassiter, Jr. 


Many of our growers in this area 
are still applying their oil sprays. 
In some places this spray was de- 
layed due to the dry weather 
which we experienced earlier. We 
have been having some good rains 
recently. However, they have 
slacked off some here in the mid- 
dle of July. 

Groves should be watched close- 
ly following the oil spray for in- 
crease in the rust mite populations. 

At this time of year growers 
should be thinking about the ap- 
plication of limestone or dolomite. 
If the pH is down below 5.8, this 
material should be applied. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 


We have had some very good 
rains in the last week, but they 
have been spotted, no general or 
overall, and the lakes are still very 
low, altho they were very much ap- 
preciated, and everything looks bet- 
ter, groves, cover crops and pas- 
tures. 

Quite amount of bloom in some 
groves. Fruit is sizing very good, 
and looks now like we are going to 
have lots of all varieties. At pre- 
sent looks like we will have more 
than last year. Growers are busy 
checking mites and scales. Some 
pruning being done, and we don’t - 
have the Medfly in Orange yet! 
We hope they don’t get here. 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


There are times when I find myself moanin’ and groanin’, ’specially 
if I happen to wake up with a headache or my belly don’t feel up to 
par... but most always after I listen to myself fer a few minutes I 
decide that I’m makin’ sort of a nusiance of myself then I jist quit all 
the fuss I’m makin’ ’n right away I begin to feel a lot better. 


Right now I’ve found meself moanin’ and groanin’ a little over 
these pesky nematodes and them ornery fruit flies . . . but before the 
grievin’ gits plum out of hand I find it possible to stop and think back 
over all the troubles and problems us folks in the citrus industry has 
had over the years, and realize that they probably has been mighty 
few times in all the history of the citrus industry when us growers was 
better off than we are right now. 


Figgerin’ a little bit I jist woke up to the fact that the reason 
we licked all these other problems in the past wuz because a lot of folks 
got busy and went to work like beavers findin’ answers to our problems 
with the result that we didn’t have time fer hollerin’ about our misfor- 
tunes ... and so we whipped the pests, the cold, the drouth, bad 
markets and whatever else they was that was painin’ us. 


So I am positive that our present problems, though no one will 
deny they is big ones, will be licked jist the same as has been done 
in years past, 


Florida’s citrus industry has been growin’ like mad these past few 
years and they ain’t nothin’ we can think of that is goin’ to put it out 
of business, so long as we cultivate, fertilize, spray and do all the other 
things which is jist part of our job of raisin’ fine fruit. 


And, as I’ve said before they ain’t no monkey business about it 
... Lyons Fertilizers Produces Maximum Crops of Finest Quality. 
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Growers And Shippers 
Advisory Comm.Named 


The appointment of eight members 
and their alternates, respectively, to 
the Grower Administrative Committee 
and to the Shippers Advisory Com- 
mittee to serve under the amended 
marketing agreement and order pro- 
gram regulating the handling of 
oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines, 
grown in Florida, has been announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The period covered by these 
appointments is August 1, 1956 — 
July 31, 1957. 

The Growers Administrative Com- 
mittee, members and alternates, in- 
clude the following: 


W. R. McMullen, Tampa, and R. H. 
Prine, Brandton; Charles Z. Osborne, 
Umatilla, and R. H. McKinney, Eustis; 
W. A. Prevatt, Seville, and Alfred P. 
Brill, Jr., DeLand; Jack H. Ross, Oak- 
land, and Gus A. Seidel, Gotha; Al- 
exander W. Ryburn, Vero Beach, and 
Philip C. Gates, Fort Pierce; W. Al- 
bert Carlton, and John D. Terrell, 
Wauchula; Alfred S. Estes, and L. B. 
Anderson, Jr., Winter Haven; George 
W. Barr, Winter Haven, and Eugene 
F. Griffin, Sr., Bartow. 

The Shippers Advisory Committee, 
members and alternates, include: 

Fred S. Johnston and Harry G. 
Gumprecht, Tampa; Robert V. Phil- 


ALLOCATING PRODUCTION COSTS 


(Continued from page 12) 

The item of fertilizer materials 
should be studied continuously for 
improving grove efficiency. It this 
could be done by reducing poundage 
on some of the elements, that should 
be done. Excesses of some elements 
not only cost money but some of them 
tie up some other elements, thus re- 
ducing efficiency. If additional ferti- 
lizer is needed, its addition will in- 
crease grove efficiency and result in 
higher profits. Generally speaking, 
all needed fertilizer should be added. 
There should be no elimination of or 
reduction in needed fertilizer ele- 
ments. 

At the same time, the benefits 
of low production costs can be great- 
ly reduced or eliminated entirely if 
the important problems of fruit 
marketing and good _ yields are 
ignored. An extra nickel per box 
in price received for fruit would net 
the same amount as a nickel reduc- 
tion in production cost. Maximum 
net income per acre should be con- 
tinuously striven for. 
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lips, Haines City, and Phil C. Peters, partment of Agriculture. The quan 
Winter Garden; W. G. Strickland, tity purchased amounted to 81,600 
Vero Beach, and O. L. Peacock, Fort cases of 12 No. 3 cylinder cans at 
Pierce; Robert H. Reely and Ernest $10.37 per case. This is equivalent 
M. Southward, Sanford; Ralph Weth- to 351,900 gallons of orange concen- 
erington, Winter Haven, and H. Y. trate and the price paid averages 
Griffin, Auburndale; Francis X. Heid- $2.405 per gallon which is net, f. o. b. 
rich and John G. Ariko, Orlando; shipping point. 
Jules W. Bragin, Clearwater, and 
Albin P. Crutchfield, Howey In The 
Hills; B. H. Griffin, Jr., Avon Park, 
and Tom Turnbull, Winter Haven. eff. 

The Shippers Advisory Committee Classified Ads 
makes recommendations to the Grow- 
ers Administrative Committee when 
it is deemed advisable to limit the SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES — Be- 
shipment of certain grades and sizes cause of unprecedented demand we 
of oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. rg Men le Re Bh ogy = 
The Growers Administrative Com- Orlando. Other varieties available 
mittee considers these recommenda- for next Spring planting. We can 
tions and submits its own rcommenda- bud on order on Cleo root. Write 


tions, together with those of the Ship- for FREE wae ad of “Care of Young 
7 Citrus Trees. 
pers Advisory Committee, to the WARD’S NURSERY 


Secretary of Agriculture. The Grow- Box 846 Avon Park, Florida 


ers Administrative Committee also FOR SALE HAIRY INDIGO. Earl 
: : alec Sr sa se — . Early 
serves as the official administrative $36.00 ewt. Common $35.00 ewt. 
body under the amended marketing Free Delivery on 500 lbs. or more. 
agreement and order program. LEWIS & VICKERS SEED CO. 
P. O.. Box 1117 —_ Phone 3828 
Haines City, Florida 





USDA PURCHASES 81,600 CASES 


OF CONCENTRATED ORANGE CITRUS TREES — Limited quantity 
of leading varieties. Several Hun- 
JUICE FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES dred Thousand rough lemon seed- 
The purchase of concentrated orange lings. Place your order with us. 
juice with funds appropriated for the Southern Groves—Thornhill Nurser- 
ies, Winter Haven, Florida, P. O. 
: Box 1436, OR George M. Thornhill, 
announced recently by the U. S. De- Dundee, Florida, P. O. Box 411. 


National School Lunch Program was 


to HEALTH 


Millions have taken the baths at Hot 

Springs—America’s only health resort 

with natural thermal waters under the 

regulation of the Director of the Nat'l. 

Park Service, U.S. Dept. of the Interior 

—and, countless people have testified 

to the magic qualities of these wortd- & BATHS 
famous baths. You, too, can find relief for From $3 per day single 
jangled nerves, aching muscles, stiff $4.50 per day double 
joints, hardening of the arteries, and, And you can budget your meals 
yes, even rheumatism and arthritis. ot $4.50 « doy 


HOT 
SPRINGS 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE NATIONAL PARK, 
THE MAJESTIC HOTEL FOR LITERATURE ARKANSAS 
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Committee Will 


THE CITRUS 


parathion, ethylene dibromide and 
methyl] bromide. EDB and methyl 
bromide are now being used in fumi- 
gating host fruits shipped from the 


INDUSTRY 


Nineteen 


logist “at the Subtropical Station, 
Homestead, who first identified the 
Mediterranean fruit fly in the current 


infestation, is presently stationed at 


regulated areas. 


Study Fresh 
Fruit Industry 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
announced that five of its members 
have been appointed to a_ special 
fresh fruit quality committee which 
will join a similar committee ap- 
pointed by Florida Citrus Mutual to 
probe possibilities of improving both  ,jeylutre in Washington and at Miami 
the grade and pack of fresh Florida Meafiy headquarters. 


citrus fruit. Dr. D. O. Wolfenbarger, 


Miami Medfly headquarters as liasion 
between control and research agen- 
cies. 


Dr. Sites says research has been 
initiated also dealing with Florida’s 
major agricultural crops and basic 
to a control program for the Medfly, 
should this ever become necessary. 

The research program was set up 
at a recent conference with Experi- 
ment Station staff members, State 
Plant Board workers, and representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Ag- 


One good way to prevent cock- 


roaches from taking over your kit- 


chen while you are on vacation is to 
leave everything clean, say research 
entomologists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Even traces of 
food or crumbs are an invitation to 


entomo- these pests. 


Appointment of the FCC committee 
was made by Chairman Herschell 
Sorrells, who will also serve as a 
member of the group. In addition 
to Sorrells, other members of the 
FCC committee are J. Dan Wright, 
Key Scales, Ross Bynum, and Frank 
Chase. 





GOVERNMENT REPORT AS OF JULY 1 
CITRUS FRUITS 


PRODUCTION, (000) BOXES CONDITION, JULY 1 





Average 
1944-53 


Indicated 
1955-56 


Average 
1945-54 


Indicated 


1954-55 1956- 


1955- 


FLORIDA 
Oranges, All 
Temples a/ 
Other Early & Midseason 
Valencias 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit, all 
Seedless 
Other 
Limes 


63,090 
1,129 
33,601 
28,360 
4,550 
31,440 
14 960 


88,400 
2,500 
49,500 
36,400 
5,100 
34,800 
20,500 
16,480 14,300 
248 380 
July 1 Forecast of 1956 Crop, Florida 


90,800 0 71 
2,800 —_— — 
48,700 71 E 71 
39,300 69 70 
4,600 62 5 63 
38,500 64 64 
20,700 66 66 
17,800 61 62 
400 71 68 
380 


According to Sorrells, the joint 
FCC-FCM committee will be known 
as the “Fresh Fruit Quality Commit- 
tee,” and will direct its combined ef- 
forts toward creating greater con- 
sumer eye appeal for Florida citrus 
in fresh form. 

“It is our hope that we can main- 
tain and increase the demand for 
fresh Florida citrus through better 
grade and pack,” Sorrells said. “With 
the modern merchandising systems 
employed today, it is essential to 
maintain good eye appeal of our 
products. We hope that this com- 
bined committee will be the means 
of assuring this increased appeal for 
our fresh fruit.” 

The first meeting of the joint com- 
mittee is scheduled for August 28th, 
and will be held in the auditorium 
at Florida Citrus Mutual in Lake- 
land. 


a/ Short time average. 


On Matters 
Pertaining To Citrus Production 


By Reading 
CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Every Month 


Tear Out and Mail Coupon Below 


THE 


MEDFLY RESEARCH IS 
BEING DEVELOPED BY 


The Citrus Industry, 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


Bartow, Florida 


A research program designed to 
answer problems facing growers and 
processors with the coming of the 
next fruit and vegetable season and 
to supply as quickly as possible in- 
formation needed in the present Medi- 
terranean fruit fly eradication pro- 
gram has been set up by the Univer- 
sity of Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. John W. Sites, assistant direc- 
tor and head of the department of 
fruit crops, says emphasis will be 
placed on fumigation as related to 
citrus, mangos and pink tomatoes, 
and on residue studies with malathion, 


Please send me The Citrus Industry for 1 ( 


2( ),or3d ( ) years. 
Name 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
1 Year $1.00 — 2 Years $1.75 — 3 Years $2.50 





There Is No Secret To The ; 
Production Of Fine Crops .. . 


properly fertilized they will add 
new growth and develop strength 
and health, to produce fine crops, 
and enable them to resist the rav- 
ages of weather and pests. 


| 
If your trees are adequately and 





Many of Florida’s most successful 
orowels have found that 
Lyons Fertilizers 
Produce Maximum Crops 
of Finest Quality 


Lyons Fertilizer Company 
Phone 43-10] 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 





